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‘publishe by Luther Tucker. Itrude from this branch than from the stem of the 


Terms.—The Farmer is published every a 
Jay, making an annual volume of 416 pages, to whic , 
isadded a Title-page and Index, at the low price o 
$2,50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the time o 
subseribing. | 

+f Al! subscribers must commence with. the 


buds on the one tree than on the other. We an- 
Swer, because those on the apple tree, though 
concealed had not been destroyed. “ Every latent 

>“\\germ,” says the same philosophical writer, “‘ is 
te pen ed Belly Soy hg ord a” e tan jannually carried forward in « horizontal direc- 
“os New subscribers can be supplied with th} tion, through every concentric zone of wood, in- 
: \termediate to the medulla and the surface on 
} 


fist, second and third volumes. 
en it will sprout into a branch.” 
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‘of buds are comparatively few and prominent. 
These afford an exempiification and proof of our 
‘doctrine in the well known practice of gardeners, 
who plant the cuttings, but first destroy all the 

We are informed by writers on Vegetable ow for one foot or more on the lower end of the 
Physiology, that common or regular buds origi-||Shoot, The result is,no suckers. New roots are 
nate at the pith when the young stem is evolv- |formed, but no now buds ; and the bush resem- 
ed from the seed, or when the young branch is bles an apple tree in miniature. To render suc- 
Srmed in the axil of the leaf. It is therefore as-||€SS more certain, we are always careful to take 
sumed that the number of buds on a tree or shrub} | Shoot of the last year’s growth; and cut off an 
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Regular Buds Originate at the 
PITH. 











isdefinite, and cannot be increased beyond those 
more small buds on that part which sometimes 


Cherry tree? There was no more appearance of 


In the Gooseberry and the Currant, the number ! 








drinking only water or milk. He survived til! 
the year 1816, when he died in full possession of 
his mental faculties at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-three.” 

We doubt if our author is quite correct in what 
| follows: “‘ A gentleman or lady of sedentary ha- 
| bits, does not require to feed like a ploughman,— 
| but they do not do well unless with a large quan- 
\tity of liquids, and those of a light quality.” The 
lightest of all drinks not stimulating, is pure wa- 
ter. 

' We make another quotation: ‘No kind of 
| drink is so refreshing after a journey or fatigue. 
as tea. It restores the drooping spirits, and in- 
_vigorates the frame.—How idle it is to say that 
| this harmless beverage is ruining the constitutions 
(of the people of this country! The very reverse 
can be demonstrated. The average of human 
life has been greatly extended since [the use of 
tea has increased. ]” Our author evidently succeeds 
ibest in declamation. His argument if carried 











| 


which were originally marked on the young 
shoot; for when we cut off a limb, and new} 
sprouts arise, it is only a development of such| 
buds as had remained in a,dormunt state. 

If we “ saw outa portion of any trunk or! 
branch on which a young» bud appears,” says| 
Professor Nuttall; “and carrying the incision 
down to the pith, and by carefully slicing the 
portion horizontally, or in a right angie to the! 
surface of the stem, till we divide the bud to its} 
renter, we shall find @ white line extending from) 
itthrough every concentric layer of the wood, till 
ittouches the medullary sheath. It is argued| 
however, that if an Oak, or any old tree be cut, 
down in winter, leaving the root in the anury 
and a foot or two of the trunk, we shall find on 
‘he margin of the stump multitudes of buds pro- 
truding in the following spring. The fact is ad- 
mitted, but not the conclusion inferred from it, 
that these buds originate on the surface where 
they appear; for if they do not all push out on 
the same plane, which is the fact, there is no doubt 
‘hat each could be traced to the center of the 
‘unk ; as Mr. Thompson found to be the case 
in the Willow, and some othersoft wooded trees.” 

If we should be asked what is the use of under- 
standing all this? we might reply it is always 
‘esirable that an operator should understand the 
reason of what he has to do; because when he 
loes, he is less liable to make mistakes. We 
will give an example: “No tree,” says Nuttall, 
‘is So apt to throw out adventitious buds [as the 
Cherry tree], but as these would deform and in- 
ure the plant, the nurserymen cut them off close 
‘0 the bark. A second crop of shoots very soon 
afterwards, make their appearance, which are al- 
sotaken away by the knife, after which no more 
appear.” Why? Because all the buds that ori- 
Sinated at the pith, have been destroyed; and as 
the learned author remarks, “ if the stem be now 


cut [off below] the existing branches, it ceases to 
grow.” 


inch or more of the lower end, because there are ||Out, assumes the following form: No improve- 
| ment of any kind affecting the general health, 
has been made, except that of drinking tea! The 
| improved state of medical science is an idie pre- 
“On Tea Drinking.” } tension! Howard and Jenner did nothing! and 
We have lately read an article on tea drinking, || W¢ Owe thanks to nobody except the Chinese for 
copied from Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, in || that precious leaf! 
which much is said in favor of that beverage. ! Any stimulant may “ restore the drooping spi- 
We had not supposed that a practice at this time || rits and invigorate the frame;” but the continued 
so prevalent stood much in need of an advocate; || use of all stimulants is inevitably to weaken the 
but as the writer determined otherwise, we are || constitution. Wecan make no exception in favor 
disposed to review his principal arguments. We | of tea. The excitement it induces is preternatu- 
frankly acknowledge ourselves of a contrary opi-|| ral, and must be followed by proportionate ex- 
nion. | haustion; but when the former is slight, so will 
A few words more may be necessary before | be the latter, 
we enter on this task. We are not very strong-|, Many people are subject to the headache, and 
ly opposed to the practice of drinking tea by per- 1 take tea as a preventive or remedy. Milk is es. 
sons in full health, believing it one of the least ||chewed as a poison. We have seen no person 
noxious of all stimulants now in fashion; and || more subject to that disease than we have been; 
for this plain reason—it is taken in more mode-|!and when we were induced to innovate on our 
rate doses. Our object is not to censure, but (if|| former habits of drinking tea and coffee, we ex- 
we can) to enlighten the understanding. 1 pected to suffer much for a time. We were most 
“I have generally remarked,” says our author, || agreeably disappointed however. In a few days 
“that those who condemn the use of tea, are them- || we were exempt from the malady; and we have 


escape the knife. 





'selves addicted to the drinking of intoxicating li- } had no return of it since we abstained from those 


quors of some kind or other; and that in most || stimulants. 

instanees they are not a bit more healthful or | We have only one more remark for our advo 
more innocent than the unhappy drinkers whom | cate of tea drinking. “It seems to be impossi- 
they affect to pity.’ This we suppose to be the || ble,” he says, “that a regular drinker of tea can 
Retort Courtcous, In behalfof Scotland we are||be a lover of ardent spirits.”? Impossible as it 
not qualified to speak; but the charge does not | may seem, it is nevertheless true. We are so fa- 
apply in thisquarter. All those within our know- | vorably circumstanced as not to come much in 
ledge who have laid aside the use of tea, drink| contact with lovers of that kind; but the one that 
no intoxicating liquors of any kind. ||is best known to us, is very fond of tea. K. 


Our author sagely informs us that “ Milk is the 
food of men in arude state, or in childhood ; but 
tea or well made coffee is their beverage ina state | 
of civilization.” And he might have added that 
gout, dyspepsia, palsy, and apoplexy, are the dis- 
eases of civilization. Whoever heard of such 
among the Indians? Asa full reply to his sug- 
gestion however, we shall copy from the London 
Quarterly Review, the case of Professor Adam 





Vernal Flowers. 
[In a letter of the 15th instant.] 

Three months ago the weather was delightful} 
and now we have winter, the ground being cover- 
ed with snow this morning, and the thermome- 
ter an hour after sunrise standing at 28°. I have 
learned to view every thing of this kind howe- 
ver, without impatience. For a few minutes, the 


, But if We cut off the limb of an apple tree of 
‘Ae Same size, we may confidently expect a crop 
of new shoots into which we may either bud or||from which period he became a strict Pythagore- 


Fergusson : “ He recovered from a decided shock 




















caf. Why should sych be more likely to pro-||an inhis diet, cating nothing but vegetdbles, and 


sun on rising shone bright on the frozen trees; 


of Paratysts in the sixtieth year of his life ;/and had it continued to do so, probably much of 


their vetdure would have perished; but most fa. 
vorably, the sky soon became ofercast, and for 
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some hours the sun was sc:rcely visible. 


‘ity, than on the manner of increasing the tem- 
perature. A frozen apple covered up in the earth 
where it thaws gradually, hardly retains a trace 
of its former condition; but if taken into a warm 
90m, it softens, changes color, a id loses its fla- 
yor. 

I observe that shrubs perfectly hardy in win- 
ter, have not in every instance the hardiest leaves 
at this time. Clematis florida which perishes 
without a covering at that season, though it has 
grown nearly three feet this spring, is now less 
affected by the cold than the horse chestnut, or 
even the tulip tree. We have other examples in 
Jasminum fruticans, so tender in winter but 
now hardy ; and in the Norway Spruce, and the 
Balsam Fir, almost every shoot of which is kill- 
ed. 

Some flowers, as we might expect, are much 
defaced; and those of the Silver Bell tree, are 
ruined; but others seem well suited with these 
vicissitudes. The Carolinian Larkspur (Delphi- 
nium tricorne), the only one that blooms with us 
so early* in the season, presents its dark purple 
spikes with unimpaired freshness. It is a beau- 
tiful plant. Unlike any other species of the ge- 
nus in my possession, it is strictly vernal and dis- 
appears early insummer. Itis a perennial with 
‘uberous roots. 

The Poet’s Narcissus (N. poeticus) is very or- 


























namental, the petals being white, and the rim of‘ the countless multitudes, who hang upon her 


the nectary tipped with scarlet or crimson. In this 
‘tmuch resembles Nurcissus angustifolius ; but 
the latter is gone before it comes into bloom. 


Dodecatheon Meadia is an elegant plant, pass 


ig into several varieties. Besides the éwo kinds | an indefinite extent. Many hands and many arts 


with white and purple flowers, I have a third of 
not half the size, which was sent as D. infegri- 
folium, but which I believe is only a variety of 
the former. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, 
siys there is only one species of this genus. I 
vavea fourth kind however, with white flowers, 
from the western parts of Ohio, which differs con 
siderably; and should these characters prove per- 
manent, it may be specifically distinct. 


It may be doubted if there is any gayer flower 
than the parrot tulip,—red, and yellow, and 
green being most capriciously intermixed; but 
some other varieties are more highly prized. 

The suinmer snow drop (Leucojum aestivum) 
has its petals on the outside tipped with green. 
It is a delicate white bell which is justly admi- 
red. 

The Dwarf double flowering Almond amongst 


shrubs is one of the finest of the fine, though now } 


a little battered by the storm. It deserves a place 
‘n every ornamental garden 

Our Lilacs have been much injured by the frost. 
Lhe white variety of the common kind, is the 
inost tender, though a shrub of vigorous growth 
‘The Siberian is a fine species; and the cut-leav-_| 
ed variety of the Persian Lilac is a curiosity 


In da- |from the former. It agrees well with the cha 
maze from frosts, less ofien depends on the inten- jtacter of P. setacea as given in the books. 


but the controversy must here close. ] 





The Fish Story. 


[We admit tne following as an act of justice, 


R. M. W. has certainly mistaken the design of 
the writer whom he censures so severely. ‘That 
writer made no attempt at being witty, and could 
not fail in what he did not undertake, He only 
tried to expose an absurdity in simple verse; and 
in this he certainly succeeded, Could not his op- 
ponent forgive this small offence? Could he not 
refrain from making our “ bones ache” with his 
rhymes ? . * . . * 


A Looker On. 








An Address 

Before the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden Ag- 
ricultural Society ; delivered in Greenfield, Oct. 
23, 1833. By Henry Corman. 

‘The efforts to extend the dominion of man over 
nature,” says Bacon, the great master of Philo- 
sophy, “isthe most healthy and most noble of all 
ambitions.” ‘This admirable sentiment is in no- 
thing more true than in its application to agricul- 
ture. Here man exergises dominion over nature ; 
exerts a power more nearly than any other re- 
sembling a creative power ; commands the earth 
on which he treads to waken her mysterious en- 
ergics; spreads fertility over barrenness ; scat- 
ters the beauties and glories of the vegetable cre- 
ation, where before all was desolate ; compels 
the inanimate earth: to teem with life ; and to im- 
part sustenance and power, health and happiness 


breast and are dependent on her bounty. 
Agriculture is the great interest of every com- 
munity advanced beyond the savage state. | 
mean no invidious distinction. The interests of 
the social body are various ; and in proportion to 
its improved condition its wants are multiplied to 





are necessary to erect, support, furnish, light up, 
adorn the grand superstructure of society, and 
supply the wants and provide for the entertain- 
ment of its innumerable and insatiate guests. 
| The division of labor is one of the most impor- 
| tant improvements of civilization, and one of the 
| surest evidences of its advancement. It is es- 
| sential to the perfection of the arts of life. The 
| humblest occupations are important ; and, if use- 
ful and honest, are respectable. He who labors 
| with his mind, equally as he who labors with his 
hands, isa workingman. The hardy ploughman 
who “ jocund drives his team a’field,” and proud- 
ly strokes the smooth coats of his cattle, has no 
hveason to envy the pale and emaciated scholar, 
‘poring till faint with exhaustion over the half’ 
formed progeny of his wearied brain; with eyes 
_scarce open hunting for metaphors by the expi- 
|ring rays of his midnight lamp; and waiting so 
long with hope deferred for the gushes of inspi- 
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perish, What would philosophy do wi 
bread? Without agriculture the thund 
wheels and the buzaing spindies of the ma 
turer must cease their gyratious. 
the buoyant arks of commerce, and bids the 

speed their flight to the remotest regions of a, 
earth, and return deeply freighted with the tre ‘ 
sures of foreign climes. , 

Agriculture as a profession begins to occup 
the rank among us to which it has a just claim 
Some of the most distinguished men in our own 
anif other countries, in the present and past ages 
men as eminent for intellectual and moral attain. 
ments as for the station which they have occypj- 
ed in public regard and the part which they have 
performed in public affairs, have honored the 

rofession and themselves by engaging even jy 
itshumblest labors and details; and have ingen. 
uously confessed that they have found in itscaly 
pursuits ao inexhaustible source of interest an¢ 
recreation, and a more grateful pleasure than the 
brilliant scenes of public life have afforded, Ti 
elements of true dignity of character are inteor. 
ty, usefulness, activity, and intelligence, This 
beautiful valley, watered by the beneficent stream, 
whose name it bears, and fenced in by those nag. 
nificent highlands, which mark its progress to the 
ocean, presents its farming population so many 
examples of this noble combination, that the pro. 
fession of agriculture here occupies a front rank 
among the most uscful and respectable. 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I address 
an assembly of such men on this occasion. 
Feeling myself, even after years of inquiry and 
practice in this great art, only a learner and 4 
comparative stranger in this part of the country, 
I was honestly averse to this duty. I shall at- 
temt nothing more than to offer such hints, as 
may stimulate the inquiries of others; and 
should it appear, thet I am greatly out of my 
place, I shall console myself with the reflection, 
that the responsibility of the appointmcnt rests 
not with him who accepts, but with those who 
make it. 

The agriculture of the counties under the aus- 
pices of this Society is highly respectable ; but] 
trust [ shall not give offence, by saying that it ad- 
mits of great improvements ; and by referring to 
some points to which our efforts for improvement 
may be directed. 

The agricultural populaton here may be divided 
into three classes, First, those, who, besides cul: 
tivating some land, are likewise tradesmen ot 
mechanics; and with their agricultural unite 
some mechanical or professional pursuit, to which 
their farming is only secondary. ‘The returns of 
husbandry are in general 60 much slower and 
smaller than those from their art or trade, that the 
latter is likely to absorb much of their attention 
to the prejudice of their husbandry. ‘There art 
eminent exceptions to this remark ; and we owe 
to some of these persons many valuable experi: 
ments in agriculture, which their ready capt! 
has furnished them with the meane of making 
under circumstances of great anvantage. 





ration, that when at last the waters are troubled 
he has not strength enough left to crawl to the 
‘fountain, In the crowded hive of human life, 
they who build the cell, as well as they “ who 
gather the honey to store it well” are mutually 
useful and essential. But among the various oc- 
cupations of society, agriculture obviously holds 
{a commanding rank. [f the prince may proudly 
say “ I vovern all,” and the soldier “ I fizht for 
all,” and the merchant “ I pay all ;” the farmer 
may hold up his head as high as the rest, and 
with a noble self complacency may say “I feed 
all.” Whit would become of the operative, and 














1 have already noticed a variety of Phlox ceta- 
sew with flowersof snowy whiteness. We have! 
how another in bloom with pale purple flowers of’ 
smaller size; and which I think must have sprung! 





* Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants represents it! 
aa Aowering in® July and August.” This difference’ 
'3 so great a3 to lead me to suspect a typographical, 

rror. Eillottsays “flowers in April and May.” 


jare dependant on agriculture, 


| sures, 





of what use would be the curious and exquisite 
machinery of the largest establishment, if the 
power-wheel should cease its revolutions ? Man- 
ufactures and commerce, all of science and all 
of art, all of intellectual as well as physical good 

1 The agricultural 
products of one year are not more than sufficient 
for the consumption of the enimal creation until 
the succeeding harvest pours ont its golde 
If the husband 





n trea- 








men should remit his la- |) 


husbandry, and the raising of young stock ;® 


The second class is composed of those, who, 
occupying small farms, look for nothing from 
their farms beyond the bare support of their fa- 
milies ; having other resources, they feel inde: 
pendent of its returns; or devoid of ambilio 
and indolent and improvident, they are conten! 
with the most scanty returns. Ignorant of t¢ 
art of living, they are in general in the midst of 
the means of abundance destitute of commen 
coraforts ; and are satisfied if they obtain, bys 
little labor inconstantly and indifferently appliec, 
the bare necessaries of life. 

The third class comprehends those with whom 
agriculture is an exclusive profession ; who 4 
willing to labor and are seeking the fair rewarls 
of industry. Stimulated by an honest desire ® 
profit, they are anxious to extend their cultivat!™ 
to the farthest point which it may be carried 
advantage. It is to this latter class, who alone. 
properly speaking, deserve the name of farme"® 
that my remarks will be directed. é 

Farming here consists of three kinds; firs 


. . ‘ . . sheer 
fairy farming ; second, grazing, embracing shee! 
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». including (1e coosumption]| by which the seller is placed entircly at the mer- 
rable pay place by the stall-feeding}|cy of the buyer with no security aries fraud, 
- cattle, sheep, or swine. There are many and with scarcely the sibility of redress, 
. = which to a certain extent combine these}/ It is confidently believed that the sheep hus- 
pes but these objects are distinct, and can- bandry, when judiciously pursued, affords fur bet- 
ot often to any great extent be advantageously|/ter prospects of gain. It is ascertained, that no 
ate ubed tagatnet ' husbandry wil] do more to preserve and improve 
ponent dairy husbandry, I shall say little. ‘The}/the condition of afarm; aud those farmers, who 
srt of unaking chees: is well understood among have steadily persevered in it, even under all the 
and its quality in geaerl good ; but in re-|/ fluctuations through which the prices of wool 
€ dito butter, great improvement ts as desirable||have passed, have received a full remuneration 


lastly & 
of tae produce O1 


as tis practicable. Much of that manufactured] for their care and expenditure. The great ques- 


here ia scarcely tolerable. Any person, accusto- tion of comparative advantage between the fine 
med to eat the butter brought into the Pinladel-|| wooled, the mediuin quality, the long wooled, or 
phia market, must have observed its extraordi- our cominon native sheep, presents a subject in- 
nary superiority in flavor and richness to the arti-!| volving euch various considerations, that the pre- 
ele generally produced among us. W hat occa-}/sent tune does not admut of its discussion ‘The 
sions this superiority ) ‘Phere is an advantage) introduction of fine wooled sheep into the coun- 
inthe spring houses of the Pennsylvanians, built! try has been of. — advantage ; and though/ 
of stone over some running water, where the}}to the senous loss of those persons, who as mere 
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broken very small, at the rate of sixty 
bushels per acre. Upon the land thus 
managed the crop was infinitely superior to 
the rest. The next year’s grass was also 
wore luxuriant, and has continued to pre- 
serve the same od for at least 
eight years, insomuch jthat in spring it is 
green three weeks before the rest of the 
field. He also dressed two acres with 
‘bones in two different fields, prepared fo: 
turneps, at sixty bushels to the acre, and 
found the crops incomparably more produc 
tive than the others managed in the com 
mon way. Upon grass-lands he observed 
that this kind of manure exerts its influ- 
ence more powerfully the second year than 
the first. For whatever soil it be intended 
the bones should be broken, before they can 





milk is always kept, and whichis devoted exclu- speculators, deluded by most extravagant calcu- 
ively to dairy purposes. This and the cultiva-}jlations of profit, paid enormous prices for their! 
tion of white clover in their pastures, the frequent i flocks ; yet to the ultimate and great benefit of| 
churning, so that the cream is never old, the en-|; those more prudent or more fortunate individuals, | 
tire expression of the butter-milk, and the most|} who came after them, and reaped the advantage | 
particular attention to cleanliness in — part of of a reaction in the public estimation of the Va-| 
the process, are the probable means of their suc- lue of these races of fine wooled sheep, which the! 
coss, But in these respects there is not a sinzle|| heavy ogy omog of the first purchasers Oc 
circumstance in which we might not equal them ;||casioned, Extreme fineness of fleece is obtain- 
and since the difference in the prices of butter|| ed only at the expense of a small and tender car- 
between that of an exquisite quality and that of|jcase. It is confidently hoped that by a judicious 
on ordinary kind is more than a hundred per||cotmbmation of the merino with sheep of a larg- 
-ent., our dairy farmers have sufficient induce-|| er size, arace may be gradually formed yielding 
ments to endeavor to excel. The premiums be-|} wool of a sufficient de sree ol fineness for the 
stowed for this purpose under the direction of|}common demand combined with a carcase large 
‘ye Massachusetts Agricultural Society have had|jenough for the market. Such attempts have al- 
a highly beneficial effect; and have proved that 


ready been made with every prospect of success. 
we are capable of producing as good butter as 


(To be continued.) 
can be made. Some exhibited on the present 

occasion fully establishes this assertion. I may 
remark ia this coanection that little atrention is 
nailto our pastures, Plaster and ashes are sel- 
loin applied to them, though tn most cases with- 
out a doubt the application would be highly be- 
ucticial; and they ave suffered without concern 
io 5: overrua wita brakes, briers, and that increa- 
sin; pest the Canada thistle. There is reason to 
believe too that our dairy farmers pay little at- 
‘enon to ascertain the comparative quality o 
‘ne mlk of their different cows, which in respect 
‘o its yield of cream, and of course the amount 
of butter which may be made from it, must differ 
very greatly; some yielding milk of the richest 
ality; and the milk of others being worthless.* 
2. la respect to sheep husbandry and the rais- 
ig of youns stock many farms from their rough 
aid inourta aous character are adapted solely to 
these objects. The raising of neat stock, howe. 
ver, beyond the consumption of coarse fodder 
upon a farin, is not a source of great profit, un- 
\'ss upon land of low price. The stall feeding 
of beef animals upon hay and meal is likewise 
1 very doubtful source of gain at the average 
peice of hay and grain among us. Few farmers 
lave Cxactuess enough of calculation or experi- 
nent to determine whether it does or does not 
veld a fair compensation for their labor and pro- 











































Bone Manvre.— There is no part of farm} 
management of more intrinsic importance! 


| 


the most of every substance, which will, 
serve either forthe stimulus or the food of | 
plants. This subject has indeed, been ve-| 
ry much discussed, but still we believe it! 
possible to suggest some ideas in relation’ 
to it, which may be in some measure new! 
and usefulto some of our readers. | 

The value of bones for manure is not so, 
well understood as could be wished. A| 
writer for the Gardener’s Magazine is of, 
opinion that bone-dust is the best of all| 
possible manures. He says, “I make use 
of all the bones I can by any means (rob- 
bing church-yards excepted) collect, for 
the use of my vine and other fruit borders, 
also for asparagus beds. For such purpo- 
ses they answer the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. There is much difference in the 
quality of bones.” 

The Worcester Herald, an English pa- 
per, has the following paragraph: “ The! 
use of ground bone as manure, particularly | 
luce; and the purchasing of cattle for the pur- for turneps, is now becoming general in| 
poses of stall feeding, is o much matter of judg- the counties of Angus and Perth in Scot-' 
neut, skill in trade, or mere accident, the thrit|/!and. Mr. Watson of Kieler farm, near| 
! different animals is so different, the state of]| Cupar Angus, says: “The bone manure, 
‘he market is so precarious, and by the present||has been a great blessing to the breeders, 
‘ole of management the farmer is liable to so||and feeders of cattle in this district, and,| 
meny impositions and frauds on the part of dis-/|in some instances, saved the industrious| 
to = and butchers, that the chance of] tenant from ruin. The severe drouth o 

‘ss Is by many judicious farmers considered |! 1395 did not prevent a crop of turneps with' 


very small, It were greatly to be wished that’ . . : 
‘ome mode or standard could be adopted of sell-, bones, while all other manures failed ; and) 


‘ugthe animal by live weighton the hoof, to avoid |!t Was thus the means of bringing through | 
we evils and inconveniences of the present mode, | *hat disastrous winter herds of cattle, which | 
7 nc jmust have otherwise perished for want of, 
n a former publication, I have stated a fact co-| fodder.” 


ming under my own observation, that in an experi 
moe . ona @ > peri- Toone ’ . . } 
nent of milk taken at the same time and placed in Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia states! 


a” same situation, and where the cows were fed in|that “A. St. Leger, Esq. had once laid| 
a wal aa manner, the milk of one cow yielded at the |down to grass a large piece of very indif-| 
“' one inch and three tenths of an inch of cream | ferent limestone land, with a crop of corn ;| 


pon nine inches of milk, and that of another cow . . . 
same yard produced only two tenths—in the qua- and from this uniformly well dressed piece 











} by the smoking o 


than that of procuring, saving, and making! 


be equally spread upon the land. No pie 
ces should exceed the size of smal] marbles 
To perform this necessary operation, he 
recommends the bones to be sufficiently 
bruised, by putting them under a circular 
stone, which being moved round upon its 
edge by means of a horse, in the manne) 
tanners grind their bark, will very expedi- 
tiously effectthe purpose. Although bones 
of all kinds may be used to advantage, yet 
those of fat cattle are undoubtedly the best. 
A. St. Leger has also tound it very benefi 
cial to mix ashes with the bones; a cart- 
load of the former being put to thirty or 
forty bushels of the latter, and heated for 
twenty-four hours Sol wig: may be known 

the hea 5 when the 
|whole should be turned. After lying ten 
| days longer; this excellent manure will be 
fit for use.” 

A writer for the Gardener’s Magazine 
says, “A good way for gardeners to colleci 
bones for vine borders, and other purposes 
is to make known in the neighborhond, that 
they will give so much per hundred weight 
for allthat is brought to them. As they 
are received they should be broken by ham- 
‘mers into small or large pieces, as the eflect 
is intended to be immediate and powerful. 
or gradual and prolonged. For distant ef- 
fect, a numberof bones should be buried 
whole ; onthe same principle that opium 
‘eaters envelop pills in paper,to retard thei: 
dissolution in the stomach.”—WN. E. Far. 














| Parrtine or Buitpines, &c.—For painting the 
roofs of buildings, Mr. Patterson, of New Jer- 
isey, has, some years since, given the following 


| directions, which have been highly approved, as 


the best composition known for preserving the 
roofs of houses; and it is found, that it hardens 
by time, and is an effectual preventive agains! 
the roof taking fire from the sparks of chimneys. 

“Take three parts of air slacked lime, two of 
wood ashes, and one of fine sand; sift these 
through a fine sieve, and add as much linseed oi! 
as will bring it to a consistence for working it 
with a painter’s brush. Great care must be ta- 
ken to mix it perfectly.” 

We believe grinding it as a paint would be an 
improvement, Two coats are necessary; the 
first rather thin, the second as thick as can be con- 
veniently worked. 

Painting of wooden buildiggs, of every kind,'s 
not only ornamental,but the owner is well repaid 
for this extra expense, by the greater durability 
which the paint gives to them, the wooden fences 
also, which are intended to be ornamental, round, 
and near buildings, should never be destitute of a 
good coat of paint.— Farmer's Assistant, 





Aman devoured by wolves.—The Up- 
per Canada Herald states that a young 
man namedBrass was attacked and devour- 
ed by wolves a short iime since, near King 








‘'y of the milk of the two cows for the purposes of| he Selected three rods of equal quality with | 
“ang utter, the difference then was 13 to 2.4 ‘the rest, and manured them with bones! 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Cattle--No. X. 
ALDERNEY AND DUTCH BREEDS. 
Tad I confined my description of cattle to the 
native breeds of Great Britain, my remarks would 
probably have closed with the last number, as 


THE GENESEE FAR ME 
| dopted entire to the exclusion of all others. They 
Ihave been made exceedingly useful, however, in 
‘crossing the coarser native breeds of England, 
and they will long be held in high estimation for 
‘this purpose, as well as for the luxury of their 
‘milk. If no other advantage had arisen from the 
those which follow cannot be considered otherwise | introduction of the Alderney cattle, than the cross- 
than foreign, as regards England, however long ||ing and consequent establishment of the improv- 
they may have become acclimated. The English ‘ed Teeswater breed, and through them the cele- 
are therefore in the habit of speaking of them as ||brated “improved Short Horns,” it would have 
foreign breeds, in contradistinction to their native ‘immortalized their name among breeders and 
breeds, which have already been described. connoisseurs of cattle. The circumstances of 
The Alderney cattle should strictly have been this cross I shall have occasion to speak of more 
considered under the head of Middle IIorns, as] particularly in my next number. 
they are evidently of that breed originally, though 
they have assumed from the general conformation 
of their horns the appellation of ‘‘ Crumpled 
Horns.” ‘To prevent, however, any misappre- 
hension, I will here remark that their horns are || partments 
generally much shorter than the Middle Horns,|' The French cattle, from which the Alderneys 
which have been described, and rather longer || were derived, are generally much of the same 
than the pure Short Horns; and for the most character, though differing in size and quality ac- 
part, turn in, toward the front of the forehead, in- | cording to location. A particular description of 


stead of on top, though there are many instances | them would transcend my present limits, and I 
of both formations. 





either the grazier or for the dairy,and consequent- 
ly can never come into general use; but will al- 





will therefore barely remark that they partake of 
The Alderney breed was originally of French , every form, color and quality which can be attri- 
extraction, but have derived their name from the} buted to British cattle, though they are for the 
island of Alderney, where they have long been||most part of the Middle and Short Horn varie- 
cultivated and improved. This island is situated | ties. 

in the English Channel, about three and a half} In connection with this part of my subject, I 
leagues from the coast of Normandy in France. } will take the liberty to say a few words in refer- 
It is small, being only about four miles in length, |ence to the Dutch cattle. I have not room to go 
but exceedingly luxuriant and fruitful in corn and |, extensively inte an examination of their history 
pasture, and remarkable for its salubrity. The | and characteristics. They are, however, princi- 
inhabitants live principally by agriculture, though |!pally Skort Horns. This breed is very generally 
for the sake of convenience and sociability, they | extended through the Netherlands, Holland, Den- 


are principally concentrated in a single village. mark, and a part of Prussia. 

Since the island was united to Engiand under the || In Holland, great attention is paid to the rear” 
first princes of the Norman line, the inhabitants | ing of cattle, and they are mostly of the Short 
have made London and the southeastern shores of || Horn breed. They are, however, coarse in their 


| The Alderneys are not profitable animals for |; 


| ways be highly esteemed by epicures in both de- 
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May 24, 1834, 


I have no doubt but much of the Prejudice in this 
country against the Short Horns, has arisen from 
the “introduction of the common Dutch ca 
which we shall see in our next number are 
thing but improved. 

As the Short Horn cattle are undoubtedly des. 
tined to have an important effect upon the cattl, 
|of our country, it is particularly desirable that we 
| should have a perfect knowledge of their history 
character and progress; and with this view, 


| shall in my next number enter upon their history 
as exhibited in England. 


ttle, 
any 
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Qvenrcvs, 
For the Genesee Farmer. 

“On Lime as a Manure.” 

I should feel more encouraged to answer R, M 
_W.’s inquiries, if when he rejects my opinions 
_he would give some reasons for his own. 

He is puzzled with the idea that common lime. 
stone abounds withcarbonic acid. This misfor. 
,tune is not difficult to retrieve. If he will open 

Eaton's Geological Text Book (edition of 1830), 
he may find Granulor Limestone at page 34 
Sparry Limerock at page 36, Meta!liferous Lime- 
rock at page 38, Geodiferous Limerock at page 
41, and Cornitiferous Limerock at page 42, al! 
characterized as carbonates of lime. Then if he 
will turn to Brande’s Chemistry ( Macnevin’s edi- 
tion 1821) he may find at page 346 that pure car. 
bonate of lime contains 44 per cent. of carbonic 
| acid; and at page 130 of the same work, he may 
find that 4657 grains of carbonic acid contain 
1270 of carbon. These proportions when redv- 
ced, show that 10,000 parts of carbonate of lime, 
| contain 1197 parts of carbon. Granular lime- 
| stone is sometimes a pure carbonate of. lime, as 
| he may see by examining Cleavcland’s Minere- 
logy (edition 1822) page 153; and tn such a case, 
there wouid be more than 119 pounds of carbon 
in 1000 pounds of limestone. Common lime- 
stone however, is generally impure. Ii will 
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England the principal mart for their surplus pro-|/ forms and flesh, with large square buttocks, but | 


duce. Hence the introduction of their breed, of | in general good feeders and great milkers. They | 
eattle, and their consequent spread throughout the} are in the highest estimation for the dairy, and 


therefore be safer to reduce the estimate; and if 
we say one-tenth, or 200 pounds of carbon tc 
every ton of limestone, we shall not be far wrong; 


kingdom. | have improved in some sections of that country 
The Alverney cattle cannot be considered very| with about the same rapidity as in England. 

valuable, as a breed for general cultivation,though | The English Short Horns have also been in- 
they combine some excellent traits. They are) troduced there, and by crossing and re-crossing 


generally small and ill made, but of fine bone; they have been enabled greatly to improve their 


|, ture of) 
: : ° ° : ‘ : | 
mauch inclined to fatten, and their flesh of a rich) cattle. Their contizuity to the eastern shores of 


neither can he conclude that my former express’ 
ion was extravagant. 

The moment that caustic lime (oxide of calc 
um) imbibes carbonic acid it becomes (of the na 
chalk; for chalk differs not from lime: 
xcept in its texture or the arrangement 0! 


stone c 


color, fine grain and well tasted. Their color is), England, has tended very much to assimilate the || tS particles. Neither does pure carbon differ from 


usually light red, but sometimes yellow or cream | cattle of the same breed, and it is from this cause 
color, and their hair very thin and soft. Their | that the Dutch Short Horns are not easily distin- 
i. | . ‘ ae 
constitutions are delicate and tender, which ren-|/ suished from the English. Hence it is that we 
ders them unfit for cold and rigorous climates. | 


|, have so many Short Horn eattle in this count 
r 
They therefore thrive very poorly in the northern | 4 


| which are introduced by emigrants fi Toll 
parts of England and Scotland y emigrants from Holland, 


» and would be) and soon afterwards metamorphosed into “ 
equally obnoxious to the climate of the northern | 


sections of the United States. 


im- 
| proved Durham Short Horns.” I have seen mul- 


| titudes of Short Horn cattle among our Dutch 
The cows are thin, unthrifty looking animals; | inhabitants, which are nothing more nor less than 


and quite small; but to compensate in part for| the coarse Dutch common breed, and yet upon 


these defects, they yield an uncommon quantity | inquiry have been told that they were the true | 


of milk, and that of the richest and best quality.) Durhams. Such doubtless were the cattle allu- 
The proportion of cream compared with the|ded to by R., in No. 6 of the present vol- 
quantity of milk is very large, and the butter of | ume of the Farmer, and it is particularly desira- 


the most beautiful yellow color, and of the finest | ble that our farmers and breeders who are at- 
flaver. a tempting the cultivation of Short Horn cattle, 
Among the nobility and gentlemer. breeders of | should avold this cross of animals. There are 


England, the Alderney cows have been great, occasionally very fine animals of this breed im- 
pets, and in consequence a fictitious value has | ported into this country from Holland, and when 
fien at ! the - ‘ 
—_ often attached to them; but in no instance, } thy y are deserving of approbation, should be no- 
that | have found recorded, has the breed been 2 


fice’ 


that precious gem the diamond, in any other 
point. R.M. W. must know that a lump o 
gypsum is still gypsum when ground to an itr 
palpable powder; and that the clearest ice my 
be made as white as snow by scraping. Is it ay 
thing but ice? So carbonate of lime may assum 
any of the 616 varieties of form figured by Cou" 
Bournon ; and limestone be reduced to the form 
of chalk, without undergoing any change but” 
the arrangement of its particles. — 
When common limestone is burnt or calcine® 
the carbonic acid is expelled with a loss perhops 
of 40* per cent. of its weight. If water be 00" 
poured on, it is imbibed by the stone, and a gre" 
‘evolution of heat ensues, showing that a 
combination is going forward. In truth the we 
ter becomes fixed, forming the hydrate of lin 
In this state it is caustic; and lime-water m®) 


. . . un 
,be prepared from it, containing one-seven h 


dred and fiftieth part of lime. es 








ae dictinanie . , . i l 
1 as distinguished from the common breed. || + Forty-four per cent. when the limestone eP 
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By imbibing moisture from the atmosphere, 
barnt lime falls more slowly into powder, or be- 
comes air-slacked, having absorbed at the same 
time, a little carbonic acid. In proportion to the 
prevalence of the latter, the lime becomes mild; 
and when sufficiently exposed to the air, it be- 
comes saturated with that acid, losing all its caus- 
tic nature. But as R. M. W. feels rather shy of 
my statements, I will refer him for several of 
these particulars to Brande’s Chemistry, page 
192 

If by sulphurous gas, he means sulphurous 
vid, then his views are incorrect, for with lime 
‘t would not form gypsum. But perhaps he meant 
something else. 

If he will take a ride to the plaster quarries in 
‘he town of Phelps, he may soon become satisfi- 
ed that no convulsion of nature has reached that 
yuarter; and that the gyosum so far from owing 
its origin to sulphurous steam rising through fis- 
sures, he may find beds of it of very considerable 
extent. Should he carefully examine these he 
will not want to trouble any third person with the 
matter. 

He supposes that limestone after its grit and 
hardness have been destroyed by sulphurous gas, 
still retains “ the original affmity of limestone for 
‘arvonic acid”? It was not a stone till after it 
was saturated with carbonic acid; and when so 











aturated, it can have no further affinity for that! 


cid. Neither could it have any affinity for it af- 
‘er(as he supposes) it became gypsum, for its 
riginal property had been entirely neutralized. 
“The term neutralization,” says Brande, “ is 
applied to cases in which bodies mutually dis- 
guise each others’ properties, as is especially ex- 
‘mplified im the wnion. of acids with alkalis.” 
Yow lime is an alkali; and when united with ei- 
her carbonic acid or sulphuric acid, has its origi- 
nal property disguised, and has no longer any 
allinity for the former acid. Cleaveland speaking 
of the concretions of sulphuric acid in the form 
of cauliflowers, pendant from the ceilings of grot- 
‘os, and adhering to the sulphate of lime,—adds, 
on which this acid can have no action ;” and for 
‘ne plain reason that it had already taken in as 
much as it could hold. 
Should R. M. W, wish to continue this subject 
i The Genesee Farmer, he would oblige me by 
ortifying his opinions with brief extracts from 
chemical authors of reputation. =A FARMER. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 


An artificial earthquake may be made thus: Take 
\0 or 15 pounds of sulphur, and as much of the 
filings of iron, and knead them with common water 
nto the consistency of paste; this being buried in 
the ground will, in eight or ten hour’s time, burst out 
nto flames, and cause the earth to tremble all around 
‘0 aconsiderable distance.—IJmisson’s Pneumatics, 


109, 


Me. L, Tucker—In my former remarks con- 
erning gypsum, I referred to Union Springs, 
Cayuga county. I propose now to account for 
‘he broken state of the limestone ridge and the 
sulphurous gas. The above extract from Imis- 
son is nearly.the composition of iron pirates— 
‘hat is, a mixture of iron and sulphur in equal 
Parts, with just water enough to moisten, not in- 
"ndate, them. In this state the pirates have 
the power to decompose water—the oxygen is 
retained, and communicates fire to the sulphur— 
T the heated air cannot escape freely, a convul- 

or earthquake, must of course take place. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Hence the broken state of the ridge. The oxy- 
gen having set the sulphur on fire, the sulphurous 
gas is generated and escapes through the crevi- 
ces occasioned by the convulsion. This gas co- 
ming in contact with limestone converts it into 
gypsum. 

In the neighborhood of this quarry, is a copi- 
ous sulphur spring, which shows that sulphur a- 
bounds; and as it is known that sulphur must be 
/mixed with iron to form pirates,we may natural- 
ly conclude that iron ore exists. This has been 
| the train of reasoning, which has drawn my mind 
|to a conclusion, that gypsum is originally a lime- 
stone. Perhaps I may be mistaken, and if so, 
should be glad to be set right. R. M. W. 

Potter, May 12, 1834. 











For the Genesee Farmer. 

Evils which may be Remedied. 

I have iong believed that no class of citizens 
| was more exempt from perplexities and difficul- 
| ties than farmers, and yet there are evils to which 
_many of them are subject. These however may 
_be lessened, if not entirely removed. To effect 
| this would have a tendency to increase and pre- 
| Serve that good feeling which ought to subsist in 
neighborhoods. 

INSUFFICIENT LINE FENCES. 

It is said that “ good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” Although this is not the only essential, it 
|| is by no means a small one. Cattle and horses 
will soon find a low or weak place in a fence. 
That part of the fence belongs to A, yet when 
| his grain is injured, he complains that his neigh- 
‘bor’s cattle are unruly, and admits an unkind 
'feeling. In vain is he told that the fence belongs 
to him, and ought to be strengthened—he is too 
| busy to attend to it. B is careful to make his 
| part of the line fence good, and often entreats his 
‘neighbor to repair his part also, but in vain. 
The cattle again trespass and destroy much grain 
—an Open rupture is the consequence. Have 
not many of the readers of the Farmer such 
neighbors as A? Every farmer is bound in jus- 
tice to make his part of the line fence a complete 
protection against cattle. 

BORROWING AND LENDING FARMING IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

A disposition to be accommodating is charac- 
teristic of good farmers. Even those who are 
best supplied with farming implements, may oc 
casionally want an additional article. This de- 
scription of farmers seldom borrow, are careful 
be return the article at the time appointed, and in 
as good order as they receive it. My remarks 
are designed for a different class. Some have 
hardly an implement in a condition for use, and 
depend for years on borrowing of their neigh- 
bors. The owners when they need them have 
to send for them, or if returned, find them unfit 
for use without repairs. I know a farmer of this 
description, who has money at interest, but who 
has not had for years some of the most necessa- 
ry implements; nor has he had a small wagon or 
a whole bag. His family must occasionally ride 
to the village, they must send to mill, and he must 
icultivate his farm; but if he can effect all these 
| without expense, he may annually add to the a- 
|mount at interest. This is gross injustice, and 
‘begets unpleasant feelings in the minds of those 
who have to endure it. Common justice requires 
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provided with a complete set of good farming 

implements, bags, grindstone, &c. 

COLTS, CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS, RUNNING 
AT LARGE. 

When much of this country was unenclosed, 
and the farmers had but little land cleared, it was 
allowable to permit creatures to run at large— 
but that is no longer the case. Humanity to ani- 
mals requires that we should keep no more than 
our farms will well support, and.I think that inte- 
rest requires it also. Justice certainly demands 
it. 

Many farmers are in the practice of turning a 
drove of young cattle into the road early in the 
spring. The scanty picking does not satisfy 
them; and hunger, if it will not break through 
stone walls, will often induce the poor, half star- 
ved animals to break through a rail fence into a 
field of luxuriant wheat or grass. Is this justice? 
or is it calculated to promote harmony in neigh- 
borhoods? When a gate or bars communicating 
with the road is left open for a few minutes, these 
poor creatures or a drove of hogs are sure to en- 
ter. But besides this annoyance, our road sides 
are much defaced by the rooting of hogs. I con- 
sider it the duty of every farmer, to keep no more 
stock than can be subsisted on his farm, and there 
toconfine them. Those who are unwilling todo 
this should remove to the border of one of the 
western prairies. 





DOGS. 

I consider dogs not only useless, but a great 
nuisance. When sent to drive hogs out of a 
corn field, they generally cause greater damage 
than the hogs would have done. Good fences 
would prevent the necessity of keeping them for 
that use. In vain do farmers go to the expense 
of procuring the finest Merino or Saxony sheep, 
if their neighbors,many of them not worth a cent, 
are permitted to keep a pack of prowling, sheep- 
kitling dogs. And who, possessed of a spark of 
good feeling, would wish to keep an animal about 
his premises, that is a terror to every female or 
child approaching the house? Damage is fre- 
quently sustained by travelers, in consequence of 
dogs running out and springing at their horses. 
The amount of injury, in person and property in 
one year, is greater than the value of all the dogs 
inthe country. These considerations should in- 
duce every good citizen to do all in his power, by 
example and precept, to abate this nuisance. 

Ontario. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
Preservation of Timber. 

The season of the year being one in which fen- 
cing occupies the attention of the farmer, has led 
to several articles in your valuable paper on the 
subject, with various suggestions for the preser- 
vation of posts, &c. Some are for pickling, some 
for burning, some for lime, and then again ashes 
are recommended, while others are for iurning 
them bottom upwards. Elsewhere, regard to the 
quartering of the moon is gravely insisted on, 
and even a horse shoe nailed on the bottom is by 
some held to be a specific against decay. How 
is it that perhaps the most important and valua- 
ble communication that has appeared in the Ge- 
nesee Farmer, or any other agricultural paper, 
has not superseded’ all these recommedations 
for preserving timber? Why not give their atten- 








‘that every farmer who can afford it, should be 


tion to the really scientific and almost conclusive 
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experiments of 
though that valuable and interesting ariicle, 
lected for your paper under the signature B., had 
passed unread or without the consideration due 
to it, coming as it does supported by the result of 
five year’s experiment. It would seem so, because 
it has excited no further notice nor inquiry in re- 
lation to it! and I fear it has given rise to no ex- 
periments, or I think some more particular in- 
formation would have been called for by the prac- 
tical farmer. Under this impression—not hav- 
ing the paper within my reach containing B.’s 
extracts—I will again ask the practical man’s 
attention to a few facts in celation to Mr. Kyan’s 
discoveries, as detailed in a lecture delivered by 
Prof Favaday, atthe Royal Insutution, London, 
in Feb., 1833 

Corrosive sublimate had long been known to 
possess an anti-destructive property ; and a gen- 
ilernan, reflecting on this property, proposed to 
apply it to timber for the prevention of dry-rot— 
that is, cases of decay whether arising from one 
cause or another, and no matter how shown. Mr. 
Kyan’s conviction of its efficacy became such, 
that he laid the subject before the Admiralty, who 
required nothing less than the test of the “ Fun- 
gus Pits” at Wool wich,to prove the soundness of! 
the application. Submitted to this for two or 
three years, the Admiralty advised Mr. Kyan to 
take out a patent, and are still engaged in watch- 
ing the progress and results of the severest trials 
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Mr. Kyan? It would seem as |was as it went in,but the other was the calico cor- 


se- pec to it which had rotted and decayed. 


It was not possible to unfold without destroying 
it, yet it had been similarly exposed as the other.” 
This able and investigating chimist then con- 
fesses himself “ perfectly satisfied of the preserva- 
tive effects of corrosive sublimate,” but still he 
jhad some distrust as to its application, lest the 
\effect might be merely temporary, and that after 
|a certain time fermentation might again be brought 
jon and decay ensue. But from these doubts he 
os relieved by a course of experiments that sa- 
‘tisfied him—for he found that a chimieal combi- 
|nation took place between the corrosive sublimate 
‘and the body to be preserved, and that it prevents 
\the destructive power going on, by combining and 
| forming a new chimical compound with the albu- 
| minous matter of the wood. “ He had before 
him by way of illustration, a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, which would prove that the juices, 
or rather substances remaining from the juices, in 
\the fibres of the plant, were easy of combination ; 
,and if astem or branch of a tree were cut, the 
ibranch allowed to bleed and the sap made to flow 
linto a solution of the corrosive sublimate, combi- 
notion did take place. 

Professor Faraday found that no part of the 
properties Of the corrosive sublimate were subdu- 
ed, and in fact the substance was not in that state 
in which it could be volatilized, or removed at or- 











which have been suggested since that time. A 
solution of corrosive sublimate is made, and the 
timber or other substance to be preserved is satu- 
rated with the solution—this being done, it is 
dried, and said to be prepared. 

This lecturer then said that,‘ Besides the appli- 
cation of corrosive sublimate to timber, it has 
been applied to various fabrics not composed of 
wood, as for instance, canvass, cotton, tows, and 
hemp, to prevent their decay. Before him were 
some of the pieces submitted to trial by order of 
the Admiralty three years ago in the “ Fungus 
Pits” at Woolwich, which be (Prof, Faraday) 
wentthe other day to see opened. ° 
One specimen was a piece of timber which came 
out atthe end of three years as sound as it went 


* * 6 


in! but the unprepared timber had decayed up to 


the very joints. No part of it had been left. It 
had decayed and become rotten throughout, but 
‘he piece befofe them was left whole and sound, 
and fi: for the construction of vessels. Last week 
he saw a large cube of wood which had been 
there first for three years; it was taken out and 
examined, and putin for two years more, alto- 
gether making five years. ‘That cube of wood 
wus again taken and examined by him on Tues- 
day (the 19th Feb.); it was perfectly hard and 
sound. There was no sign of decay in that 
wood which had been submitted to the rotting ac- 
tion for five years, nor of that destruction which 
seems to have come on so soon in the samc pit 
with other pieces of wood.” 

The Professor also stated that 
iad some prepared, and unprepared posts, placed 
in the most destructive situation, exposed to the 
same actions. After a certain time, the unprepar- 
ed posts decayed, the others still stand preserved 
by the power of the solution. 

Experiments made on cotton and canvass zave 
the same results; speaking of prepared and un- 


dinary temperatures. Calico was washed repeat- 
edly and thoroughly in water, for he considered 
\if the properties of the application would resist 


_ effects of water in calico, it assuredly would 
do sointimber. The prepared piece of calico, 





ilaid on a board and placed in the cellar, and in 
due time were examined, when it was found that 
the latter was covered with a coat of fungus 
ype half an inch thick, and the prepared cali- 
co was quite free from it.” Afterwards, the mer- 
leury was separated by nitric acid, showing that 
it had been in combination. This able investi- 
gator then adds, “I think the improvement so 
greatas fully to justify its extensive application.’ 

This is a subject, it seems to me, of great ge 
neral interest, not only to the farmer, but to every 
individual, and of great importance to all those 
who work in wood, not only as asccurity against 
decay, but asthe must perfect mode of seasoning 
timber for the use of cabinet makers, carpenters, 
and others, in as much as mahogany and th 
most compact woods may be seasoned with the 


|greatest certainty and perfection in the short 
ispace of two months! 




















It is also an effectual pro- 
tection against the destructive ravages of insects 
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with an unprepared piece, thus washed, were || 
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ject, | no wher. found the required strength of 
the solution, which ! have since ascertained 10 be 
one pound of corrosive sublimate to five gallons 
of water. Of thisa pine board will take Up its 
quantum in forty-eight hours, in the Proportion of 
about five ounces of the solution to every 26 
cubical inches—thus to prepare a post six inches 
square, that was to be set in the ground twy feet 
six inches, there would be a consumption of about 
twenty-five to thirty ounces of the solution, 

I would suggest sinking a vat or tank in the 
ground, well set in clay, and made of plank abou 
three feet deep, and of a length that may be mos; 
convenient. Filling this tank with the solution, 
the posts tobe prepared may be set upon the ends 
intended to be put into the ground, until they have 
imbibed their quantity, and then removing them 
let them be replaced by others, and so on. It wil! 
be necessary thatthe tank should stand under co. 
ver from rain, and prudence will at once suggest 
the propriety of having it under lock and key, 

Perhaps B. has already commenced the prepa. 
ration of timber upon Mr. Kyan’s plan; if so,we 
shall prot ably nave some useful information from 
his pen, as to the best and least expensive way of 
preparation, with its actual cost in this country, 
Or the New York State Agricultural Society 
may think well of causing a series of experiments 
to be instituted and reported through their own 
useful little paper, “ The Cultivator.” 

Could | have lain my hand on the extracts on 
this subject, which have already appeared in your 
paper, Lut which I believe are in one of the num: 
bers of the third volume, now at the binders, | 
|probably should not have been led into so much 
repetition You will, however, prune and curta'l 
my long communication to suit your own conve: 
nience and the patience of your readers. R. 

Maple Grove, sIpril 25, 1834. 

Management of Sced Beds. 

Water occasionally the seed-beds ofa!) 

kinds of trees and shrubs, in dry weather: 
but this must be practiced both before and 
‘after the plants begin to appear. 
Observe at all times to water these beds 
with moderation ; a little and often mus! 
ibe the rule. Likewise be very careful net 
toapply the water over hastily at any tune 
for that would be apt to wash the earth a 
way from the seed, and also from the young 
plants now beginning to come up; being 
particularly careful of the more tender and 
delicate sorts :—generally let the refresh- 
ments of water be repeated moderately 
once every two or three days in warm dry 
weather ; for this will be of great service 
to all such kinds of seeding plants. 














‘of every description. But, sir, to return to the 
more immediate interest of the farmer in these! 
jexperiments, it will, if the application of so sim-| 
ple a preparation should prove permanently pro- 
|tective, give a usefulness and value to timber that 
's now only used in our stoves and fire places, 
making it applicable to all the purposes of build- 
ing, and a sufficient substitute for the more ex-| 
pensive kinds in the form of posts, rails, fences, 
| gates, hop poles, felloes, spokes, shafts, &c. &c. 
&e. It wiil also give durability to our cart co- 
\vers, rick cloths, bags, &c. &c.; aud is an easy 
\defence against moths in carriage linings and! 


jother woolen articles, where it can be safely 
used, for it is a poison. 





prepared calico, Prof. Faraday remarked, “ One |/ 


Shade will also prove very beneficial in 











In the several publications sent me on the sub-' 


the middle of hot sunny days, to many © 
the choice kinds of seedling trees and 
shrubs, about the time of their first appear 
ing, and for some time after. 

These young plants may be shaded from 
the sun occasionally,by fixing hoops across 


ithe beds; then let mats be drawn over the 


hoops as often as occasion requires. ‘ 
“Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs 
of seedling plants, let them be placed in @ 
shady situation,about the middle,or towards 
the fatter end of this month, where the) 
may have the morning sun only. 
All beds of seedling trees and shrubs. 
whatever, must be kept perfectly clean from 


\| weeds. 


This should be carefully attended to, for 
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che weeds are much quicker of growth than 
the youn gseedling plants of trees & shrubs, 
and would soon get the start of them if per- 
mitted to stand, and would do much dam- 
age, Therefore let the weeds, as soon as 
they appear in the beds, be cleared out, be- 
fure they get to any great head, performing 
it by very careful hand-weeding. 

Care of new planted Articles.— Water} 
new plantations of the tenderer kinds of 
young evergreens and flowering shrubs, 
&c. but in particular those which were 
lately planted out from the seed beds ; these 
must not be forgotten in dry weather. 

Once a week will be often enough to wa- 
ter any new plantations, even in the driest! 
season,and to those that are but lately plan- 
ted: but such as have been planted in au-| 
tumn or early in the spring, will require} 
but very little watering. | 

Cuttings, either of fruit or forest-trees, | 
flowering-shrubs,or evergreens,which were | 
planted last autumn or this spring, must al-| 
so be watered now and then in dry weather. 

Transplanting.— Evergreens, of most} 
sorts, both seedlings and others, remaining} 
in too close growth, may yet be translated 3, 
but thisshould be forwarded as much as pos-| 
sible in the beginning of this month, or| 
wholly completed by the middle, in all the 
requisite principal plantings.--Gardener’s 
Calendar. 


Soot Destroys Cut Worms. 


Soot destroys or drives off from all plants 
uf the cabbage tribe, from pinks, and from 
other plants, those common and voracious 
grubs of gardens, the larve of the moths of 
the family Noctuade. After being annoy- 
ed alinost to despair, by the ravages of this 
grub, I resorted to the use of soot, and thus 
applied it:—TI laid it dry, and near an inch 
thick over the ground, and had it dug in.— 
The plants were then planted from 20 to 
25 in a row, and so effectual was the soot 
thatinstead of losing eight or ten plants 
in one row, as I before had done, I think I 
did not lose more than that number in a bed) 
01 200 or 300. In the grub’s attacks on) 
plants of the cabbage family, its habit is 
'o eat some nearly and others quite asunder, 
a little below the heart : it often greatly an- 
uoys the farmersin their turnip fields. I| 




















AND GAR DENER’S JOURNAL. 


June, The 15th will ordinarily do for Lima 
beans, which are the best of the bean family. 
Soak the seed of these in warm water, a few 
hours, and cover them slightly. My practice is 
to save this crop for winter use. They afford a 
great product. When frost is apprehended, the 
beans are all picked, the unripe ones shelled and 
dried ; and, if soaked before cooking, are nearly 
as good as when first gathered from the vines. 
An acquaintance digs a large hole, in which he 
‘depusites a barrow of dung, which he covers 
with six inches of earth, and plants the Lima 
beans, and puts down poles upon the border of 
ithe manured cirele. In this way they are said 
ito grow luxuriantly, and to produce in great 
abundance. Of the pumpkin there are several 
new and much esteemed varieties, as the Valpa- 
\raiso, Porter and acorn equashes. These are 
rather later in coming to maturity than the old 
yellow kind ; though they have been successfully 
\cultivated among corn. ‘Ye would commend 
‘the planting out, or sewing seeds of parseley, 
balm, worm-wood, tanzy, gatlick, hyssop, rue, 
sage, thyme, and other herbs, which are often 
required in a family. 

lant your seeds when the ground is freshdug 





} 


or ploughed, when it is filled with atmospheric 


air, and moist, and permeable to heat, three indis- 
pensable requisites to the vigorous germination 
of the seeds, They will then sprout quick, and 
grow luxuriantly.— Cultivator. 





Rotation oF Crops in Pennsyitvania.—A 
farmer gives, in the Farmer’s Reporter, a concise 
view of the mode of Agriculture in Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘The corn is always planted on sward 
jstound, carefully ploughed once, two or three 
weeks before time of planting. It is well har- 
rowed without disturbing the sod; marked off 
into furrows three feet apart, in which the corn is 
planted in hills, one and a half or two feet apart. 
A little plaster is sprinkled on the hills when well 
up—harrowed and ploughed once—when too 
thick, the stalks are thinned. By this method, 
“ we now raise,” says the writer, “forty to sixt 
bushels of corn to the acre, where twelve or fif- 
teen years ago, it was thought a crop of corn 
cout: not be obtained at all.” 

The next crop is oats, sown the succeeding 
spring. Wheat succeeds the oats, when barn- 
yard manure is carted on. A rye crop follows 
the wheat. Clover seed is sown on the rye in 
March. The clover is allowed to remain two or 
three years, and plastere! ; when the same rota- 
tion commences again.—N. Y. Farmer. 


BREAD. 
It is not generally known that the best and fin- 
est bread must contain both alum and potatoes. 
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fered to rest upon the bare ground. Upon 
a careful examination he found that wher- 
ever the wood was in contact with the lime, 
it was perfectly sound and firm, as much 
so as when it was first laid, whilst every 
other part was more or less, and the greater 
|portion of it, entirely decayed.— Lancaster 
(Pa.) Examiner. 





Lavine Prants.—Mr. Munro, in Loudon’s 
Magazine, recommends spiitting the layer for 
some distance, instead of the common method of 
notching or tonguing them. hey are not as 
likely to break, and send out fibrous roots sooner. 


A piece of clay or moss is put in the slit to keep 
it apart, 





Monroe Agricultural Society. 

ZS The officers and members of ibe Monroe 
County Agricultural Society, are requested to at- 
tend a meeting of the Society io be held at the 
Monroe House in the city of Rochester on Satur- 
day the 3lst of May, inst. at 1 o’clock, P. M. for 
‘the purpose of taking the preparatory measures 
|for the annual meeting and Fair to be held the 
jeasning autumn. 


| (> Itis hoped that the officers, and all others 
'who feel a sufficient interest in the cause to ex- 
‘tend to the Society their aid, will be prompt in 
their attendance. 
WM. GARBUTT, President. 
Lutuer Tucker, Sec'y. 
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(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


First Flowers. 

First flowers of the spring time, 

Bright gems of the year, 
Alllovely and blooming, 

How tresh ye appear ; 
Springing up inthe garden, 

Che hedze-row and vale, 
Enriched by the showers, 

And fann’d by the gale. 


Your beauty is transient, 
But oh! it is sweet, 
As the deep felt emotion 
When absent friends meet 
After dangers surmounted 
And miseries flown, 
Their lips and looks telling 
Of days that are gone! 


Your herald—the tempest: 
Your bed—the cold earth ; 

Unshelter’d and sunless, 
The place of vour birth: 

The snowdrift is sweeping, 
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| - indi. 
\ do not know, or suggest to them some new | cation of a favorable reply. Laird se . 
| reflexion upon the knowledge om have \a blue light, which made sue 


|| previously acquired. The more the 
\ 
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edge is conveyed to the mind of the hearer | had been frequently consulted,but they wo 
or the reader; but the man who would a-||not give a favorable answer. Laint . Sy 
muse others for an hour, either by his wri-/advantage of the king’s superstition ; “er 
ting or his conversation, must tell his hear-|,him he would send a messenger to the bod 
lers or his readers something that they /and if it burned blue, it would be an indi. 





‘ nt up 
° : an impres. 
nowl-)\sion on the king that he released the Tose 
| edge bears upon their occupations, or upon | The slave trade is carried on up and down 
| their interests, the more attractive it will|the Niger. While Mr. Laird was up the rj. 
| be, and the more entitled to be called use-|| ver, about 1000 of the people of Nunda 
| ful. 


| Compression oF Warer.---Mr. Jacob || Niger,and sacked the countr 


far and wide. 


| Perkins has invented an apparatus, which, || Their object was slaves and booty. Ther 
by hydrostatic pressure, compresses water |make pipes so long that they can smok: 
|toan extent equal to one-fourteenth part of | when riding, with the bow] of the pipe res, 
its volume. The force employed is equiv-||ing on the foot. They are ignorant of dis 
\alent toa pressure of 300,000 pounds to the | tilling, and have not yet acquired a tas 
| square inch, and is applied to other fluids.|}of rum. At one place on the Niger, th; 
\In most of our works on natural philo-| priests sacrificed a human Victim, ‘and 


';made an ‘incursion along the bank of the 


And dimly the morn 
From the eastward is stealing 
To hail your return. 


\sophy, water is treated as incompres-| 
‘sible and non-elastic; by this appara-. 
tus the opposite of these two propositions 
SSS === jis clearly shown. There was considera-, 
MISCELLANIES. \ ble difficulty in getting a vessel capable of, 
; |resisting so high a pressure ; and the chief. 
GENERAL EDUCATION, | feature of this instrument is the manner of, 

A strange idea is entertained by many | constructing the cylinder, which is form-' 
that education unfits persons for labor, and | ed ofa series of concentric tubes ; thus the 
renders them dissatisfied with their condi-' inner or smaller tube is first formed by! 
tion in life. But what would be said were | welding, and is turned accurately on the) 


any of the powers of the body to be in a! outersurface ; the next tube is then formed 
certain case disused? Suppose a man} andisaccurately turned on the inner sur-. 
were to placea bandage over his right eye! face, and the bore of this second or outer 
—to tie up one of his hands—or to attach a) tube is just too small to receive the first 
ponderous weight to his legs—-and, when tube, but, in order that it may do 80, it is 





threw the body in pieces in the river to pre- 
a the English going up; the ignoran: 
‘natives thought this would put a stop to 
| their progress, and were much disappoint 
ied, when they found the incantations of the 
priests of no avail. 


DEATH OF A CHILD OCCASIONED BY A Car, 
—A friend intimately acquainted with the 
facts, and whose statement may be relied 
on, informs us that afew days since an in- 
fant only six months old was killed by a 
cat having sucked its blood from the nose o' 
the child while asleep in the cradle. The 
‘child was found with the blood to its nose, 
}warm, but lifeless. The cat remained in 





} ° ° 2. 8 (tthee ‘ > wi S « se] j 
asked the cause, were to reply, that the | heated, till by expansion, it is capable of re- the cradle with its mouth and nose imme: 
glance of that eye might make him covet-) ceiving the first tube within it, and in cool- 


ous—that his hand micht pick his neigh-' ing, the second tube shrinks on the first 
bor’s pocket—--or that his feet might carry | tube and strongly embraces them together; 
him into evil company,—might it not be}\a third tube, a fourth, and so on, are sim- 
fairly replied, that his members were given | jlarly put on, till a cylinder is produced ca. 
to use and not to abuse, that their abuse is! pable of withstanding any pressure.--- Rep. 
no argument against their use, and that! of Inventions. 

this suspension of their action was just as| ~ A Sprina Mornina.---“ For my own 
contrary to the wise and benevolent pur-| part,” says Addison, “I value an hour in 
pose of their Creator as their wrong and) aspring morning as muchas common lib-' 
guilty application ? And does this reason-) ertines do an hour at midnight. When I 
ing fail when applied tothe mind? Is not) find myself awakened into being, and per- 
the unemployed mental faculty as opposed ceive my life renewed within me, and at 
to ce, tN of the individual as the the same time,'see the whole face of nature 
unused physical power? Can the dif-) recovered out of the dark and uncomforta- 
ference between mind and matter overturn) ble state in which it lay for several hours, 
the ordinary principles of reasoning andof| my heart overflows with sentiments of 


morals ? Besides, how is man tobe pre-| praise to the great Author of Nature. The 
pared for the duties he has to discharge ?—| mind in these early seasons of the day. is 


¢ 


By mere attention to his body ? Impossi-| so refreshed in all its faculties, and borne 
ble. The mind must be enlightened and/|up with new supplies of animal spirits, 
disciplined ; and if this be neglected, the |that she finds herself in a state of youth 
man rises but little in character above the’! especially when she is ent 
beasts that perish, and is wholly unprepar-| breath of flowers. the melod 
ed for that state to which he ought to have) dews that hang upon the plants, and all 
aspired.—- Wilderspin’s Early Disci-| those other sweets of nature that are pecu- 
pline. liar to the morning.” 
THE SECRET OF GREAT WORKERS. | Expedition tothe Niger.---Fresh advi- 
M. Dumont, in his ‘Recollections of! ces have been received from the indefati- 
Mirabeau,’ the leading orator of the French’ gable Lander. He had returned to the 
revolution, thus describes the persevering | eoast the second time, for the purpose of 
industry of our illustrious countryman, Sir | procuring goods for the markets on the riv- 


Samuel Romilly :—“ Romilly,always tran-|er. He had ascended the Niger into the in- 
quil and orderly, has an incessant activity. | 


terior of Africa,and had been u shad- 
He never loses a minute: he applies all|da,a branch of the Niger, aeedken a 
his mind to whathe is about. Like the|Laird,who accompanied the expedition, has 
hand of a watch, he never stops, although |arrivedin London. He relates that they | 
his equal movements in the same way al-| founda city called Nunda, on the Tshadda | 
most escape observation.” 'which contains 60 or 70,000 inhabitants. | 
pes coming ar pea vr tanec HP The walls are 20 feet high. The king is al 
ods ue robe the world in gen-| brutal savage. He has in his seraglio 1500) 


Uninstructive a-| women. He detai Engli 

| ctive ; » detained the English and) 

musement may be afforded bya passing jest | would not let them return, pretending to be 
Ss | 


qra ludicrous anecdote. by whie -hi ° 
by which noknowl-| influenced by the gods. He said the gods, | 


of birds, the 








ertained with the | 


‘sed in blood, and so gorged as to be una 
‘ble to leave the place. A medical examin. 
ation took place, and the result was from 
ithe loss of blood by the child, and a great 
quantity found in the cat,which was killed. 
thatthe life of the child was taken by the 
eat.— Dai. Adv 

| 


| Coatvs. Gotp.—In a work lately publish- 
ed by a Spaniard, there is a comparison be 
‘tweenthe produce of the gold and silve 
mines in America andthe coal mines in 
England, from which it appears that the 
gross value, of the annual produce of th 
coal mines, which is 18,000,000 tons, a 
mounts to 450,000,000 franes, including the 
wages,and other charges: whilst the pro- 
duce of the gold and silver mines, inclu 
ding the same charges, is only 220,5000 
000 frances; showing a balance in favo! 
of the coal mines of England, over th 
gold and silver mines of the New World 
of no less a sum than 227,500,000 francs 


| A curious Horticuntreran ANECDOTE.<~ 
When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his mat- 
‘sion house at Beddington in Surrey, he planted 
the garden with choice fruit trees. There he 
was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth ; and Sit 
Hugh Platt, in his Gardens of Eden, tells a cut- 
ous anecdote relating to one of these visits. th 
conclude,” says he, “ with a conceit of that del'- 
eate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for his bet- 
ter accomplishment of his royal entertainment 0! 
our late Queen Elizabeth, led her majesty to 4 
cherry tree, whose fruit he had of purpose kept 
back from ripening at least one month after a!! 
cherries had taken their farewell of Englan?. 
This secret he performed by straining a tent 


‘cover of canvass over the whole tree, and wetting 


it now and then with a scoop, as the heat of the 
weather required; and so by withholding the 
sunbeams from reflecting upon the berries, they 
grew both great, and were very long before the) 
had gotten their perfect cherry color; and when 
he was assured of Her Majesty’s coming, he 4 
moved the tent, and a few sunny days broug 

them to their maturity.—Platt’s Garden of Eder 
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